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EDITORIAL 


PEBBLE cast into the ocean changes the centre 

of gravity of the universe. Thus, somewhat 
extravagantly, speaks the mathematician. The poet 
expressed the same idea by saying, “ Thou canst not 
pluck a flower without the troubling of a star.” The 
modern philosophers agree: they call it relativity. 
Everything is interdependent, they tell us, and some- 
times the most tremendous results spring from the 
tiniest causes. A pebble might wreck an express, slay 
a Goliath, and destroy an empire. 

On June 22nd the King went to Belfast for the formal 
opening of the Ulster Parliament, and made a very 
short speech. In that explosive atmosphere he dropped 
not a bomb, but a pebble. In a few, concise, pointed 
words he made a direct appeal for peace and concilia- 
tion. It was not a great speech either in length or 
eloquence. In its effects it seems to have been pro- 
digious. It was a very lucky pebble which has sent 
eddies moving in ring after ring around the world. 

At first it seemed that the King’s fine appeal was 
not being backed by his responsible ministers. Within 
a few hours of the King’s speech Lord Birkenhead 
announced in the House of Lords that the Govern- 
ment’s policy of drastic repression in Ireland was to 
continue. ‘The spark of hope seemed to have been 
once more extinguished. Nevertheless, the King’s 
move was too significant and important not to influence 
“this high political chess game whereof the pawns are 
men.” Hope once more arose unexpectedly when 
Mr. de Valera and Sir James Craig were invited to 
London to “ explore to the utmost the possibilities of 
a settlement.” 

The Irish Truce is now an accomplished fact. The 
Truce has been splendidly kept. ‘This will surprise 
those who have been given to understand that the 
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“‘ Republican ” forces in Ireland were nothing more 
than a set of irresponsible assassins. It will not 
surprise those who know the ideals that inspire the 
young men of Ireland. They apparently consider that 
they have been forced into a state of war. ‘Thousands 
have been driven into the ranks of what they consider 
an army of liberation by the frightful methods of the 
Government’s military agents. If we would try to 
see their point of view, we should ask ourselves what 
we should do if Irishmen came over to this country 
and burnt down our homes. We should be less than 
men if we did not defend ourselves and our women- 
folk. That is the simple logic of the Irish position. 
However much we may detest the ‘ Republican” 
army, we must, if only grudgingly, acknowledge the 
very real bravery of its soldiers. It is an army which 
has no compulsion to bring men to its colours. There 
is no pay—only death or imprisonment if captured. 
Their numbers are few, their equipment is poor, and 
they are fighting an unequal warfare with a highly 
organized vor igy | force that has inexhaustible re- 
sources. Mad, idealistic, fanatical! Yes, but admir- 
able qualities that should not be despised : certainly 
they are qualities that will ensure the keeping of the 
Truce. 

Is the Truce to be the prelude to peace? Mr. de Valera 
in his address to the Irish people said : ‘‘ In the negotia- 
tions now initiated your representatives will do their 
utmost to secure a just and peaceful termination of 
this struggle, but history, particularly your own history, 
and the character of the issue to be decided are a warning 

ainst undue confidence.” ‘That is just the trouble. 
The Irish have been so often tricked, so often dis- 
appointed. Their hopes have been so often dashed 
that we must not be surprised if there exists a strain 
of pessimism about the possibilities of a settlement. 

The Irish people want peace. Their enthusiasm 
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Editorial 
about the Truce proves that. They have suffered too 
much to want any continuance or revival of the wicked 
strife. It must mean peace this time. Now is the 
acceptable time. Surely it is now or never. The Irish 
want peace and the English want peace. And when 
both parties can agree to that extent they would be 
wicked fools to continue the age-long quarrel. 

“ Forgive and forget,” said the King. The Prime 
Minister has set an example in forgetting. He has 
forgotten all he said and did during the last two years, 
or at least he can act as if those sayings and doings did 
not exist. He can do what the sceptic philosophers 
only attempted: he can blot out the past and begin 
with a new theory of life, a new view and new prin- 
ciples. He has the faculty of ‘‘ sublimating ” the past. 
It is a dangerous faculty, because an adept may go on 
doing it when the present becomes the past. For 
immediate purposes, however, we may hope that all 
concerned in the peace negotiations will approach the 
problem in a mood of forgiveness and forgetfulness. 

Ireland can no longer be regarded as a domestic 
question. The history of the last two years has shown 
how an embittered and disturbed Ireland, held by an 
army of occupation, can discredit the British name in 
the eyes of the world. French and English relations, so 
excellent during the war, have been sadly embarrassed 
by the Irish affair. In America Ireland is the plea for 
much hostility to England, and the occasion of much 
cynical criticism. If we are to respond to the American 
President’s appeal for a Conference to discuss dis- 
armament and the peace of the world, we cannot do 
so with any show of sincerity until peace has been 
brought about in Ireland. 

Peace, a real lasting peace, must be founded on 
something more solid than sentiment. Peace is the 
ordered tranquillity that results from a harmony of 
wills. “ Forgive and forget.” That is a good way of 
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reaching the attitude of mind that can think of peace. 
But we must remember that for forgiveness certain 
dispositions of mind and heart are necessary. We 
must have a humble confession of guilt and a practical 
sorrow expressed by a repairing of the damage done. 
No doubt the Peace Conference will bring forth its 
confessions on both sides. But whatever it brings 
forth it must bring peace—otherwise there is nothing 
left for us but despair. Jt must mean peace. If we ask 
God to give us more charity, more justice, more 
humility, more generosity, we may be sure He will 
grant us the further gift of peace. 


Da pacem Domine in diebus nostris 
quia non est alius qui pugnet pro 
nobis nisi Tu Deus Noster. 


Tue Epiror. 





ST. DOMINIC AND DANTE 


AS there ever such a year as 1921 for cen- 

tenaries—centenaries, that is, of events which 
loom large in the history of the Christian Church ? 
We have just celebrated in this country the seventh 
centenary of the Third Order of St. Francis ; we are 
about to celebrate that of the passing of St. Dominic ; 
almost simultaneously occurs the sixth centenary of 
the “ Sommo Poeta,’” Dante Alighieri, so intimately 
connected, spiritually and intellectually, with both the 
great Founders and their Orders. The Dominican 


Order celebrates this year the seventh centenary of its 
arrival in England. And attention was recently called 
to the fact that this same year sees the centenary of 
the conversion of St. Ignatius Loyola. 

These coincidences lend interest to a Conference 
given by the eminent Italian publicist, the Marchese 


Crispolti, at Florence, on May 28th, in the Dominican 
Church of Santa Maria Novella. The distinguished 
orator pointed out to his hearers that Dante after 
having in his youth learnt grammar and the art of 
“composing rhymes in the vulgar tongue” and of 
writing Latin epistles in the schools of the Friars 
Minor at Santa Croce—where also he imbibed from 
the Franciscan surroundings and spirit his admiration 
for the life of the Poverello and his inclination towards 
mysticism—went forth at the age of eighteen to enter 
upon his public life. It was after the death of Beatrice, 
when already many other influences were partly 
drawing him aside from the pure influence of her 
memory, that the Poet, then dan twenty-five years 
of age, felt attracted to more solid and more regular 
studies. He attended the schools in Santa Maria 
Novella, which had been founded and made famous 
by two great Dominicans, Aldobrandino Cavalcanti 
and Remigio Girolami. Here he probably began with 
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the study of logic, the first step in the philosophical 
course. Here he was initiated into a knowledge of 
Albert the Great and of the “ buon frate Tommaso 
d’Aquino,” from whose Summa he was to derive the 
whole substance of the moral, psychological, and 
theological doctrine of the Divina Commedia. Indeed 
traces of the great Dominican philosophers are already 
to be found in his Vita Nuova and his Convito. Here, 
in the life of St. Dominic, written in 1290 by Teodorico 
d’Appoldia, he learnt of that vision of the Saint in 
which Christ, in wrath against the proud, the avari- 
cious, and the carnal—(“ the lion, the she-wolf, and 
the panther” of the poem)—which had devastated 
the whole world, making of it a “ selva selvaggia,” and 
on the point of destroying it, is appeased by His Virgin 
Mother, ‘“‘ la Donna gentil nel ciel che duro giusuzio 
lassu frange.” She has two faithful servants, Dominic 
and Francis, the two champions whose works and 
words shall convert the nations. This vision Dante 
never forgot ; we find it again in the Divina Commedia 
when the Blessed Virgin, who has made herself the 
mediatrix between Dante and the Divine wrath, will 
send Lucia, and by means of Lucia, Beatrice, to 
secure his salvation. 

How, the orator asked, did Dante repay these in- 
spirations which he owed to St. Dominic? And he 
points to the tribute which the Poet paid to the Saint 
in the twelfth canto of the Paradiso, wherein the 
Franciscan Doctor St. Bonaventure tells the life-story 
of St. Dominic, as the Dominican St. Thomas Aquinas 
had in the preceding canto narrated that of St. Francis. 
Crispolti notes the divergence between the two cantos. 
The life of the Poverello of Assisi is more full of 
episode, more plastic it may be called, than that of the 
‘* Santo Atleta,” and hence lends itself better to poetry. 
In fact those verses of the second of the two cantos 
which rise to the level of those in the first, are just the 
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ones which refer to Dominic’s birth and infancy, pre- 
cisely because these formed the most striking and the 
most original period of his life. But the greatest 
diversity, not hitherto sufficiently noticed by com- 
mentators, consists in the fact that Dante did not illus- 
trate either the whole of St. Francis or the whole of 
St. Dominic: the former he contemplated rather in 
himself than in his effects, the latter more in his 
effects than in himself. Of the former, he exalted 
especially the great example, of the latter the great work, 
and it is just this difference of viewpoint that renders 
the apotheosis of the second, although less lyrical, of 
a special character and of greatest value. Dante, 
moreover, has rendered a further service to St. Dominic, 
particularly valuable in our times, by his implicit 
defence against the ill-treatment which the latter has 
received from certain historians. This does not refer 
to the charges of cruelty against the Albigensians, nor 
to that of having been the founder of the Inquisition. 
That office and the tremendous use which he is said to 
have made of it, are nowadays quite discredited by 
the best scholars. Dominic was “ cruel to his enemies 
(ai nemici crudo),” by the power of the arguments 
with which he refuted them; but few men have so 
strongly hated error, precisely through love of those 
who have erred. There are other accusations, more 
modern and milder, though more specious. St. 
Francis has been made use of as a model in opposition 
to St. Dominic. This was a part of the attempt to 
exalt in Christianity the ardour and spontaneity of 
conscience at the expense of faith and authority. ‘Thus 
St. Francis was represented as the symbol of joyful- 
ness, ardour, Christian liberty, whilst in Dominic were 
figured dogmatism and controversy, whilst Pope Inno- 
cent was represented as the figure of domination and 
repression. Now the testimony of Dante not only 
declares how precious are the two reformers, with the 
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Foy by means of which the Popes incardinated 
their Orders into the perpetual life of the Church, but 
also recognizes that Francis and Dominic had a con- 
cordant mission and equal importance in the Christian 
reconstruction of the world. The twin cantos of the 
Paradiso insist upon nothing so much as upon this 
joint and equal mission. Certain recent and dis- 
tinguished commentators, yielding involuntarily to 
these prejudices of the detractors of St. Dominic, say 
that Dante, whilst expressly putting him on a level 
with St. Francis, still makes it clear how much the 
latter is superior to him. Crispolti, after remarking 
that a judgment of this character belongs rather to our 
own time than to that of Dante, combats the arguments 
of these commentators, the principal of which is that 
in Canto XXII of the Paradiso Dante does not 
mention Dominic among the elect of the “ candida 


rosa,” though he has already mentioned St. Francis 


with St. Benedict and St. Augustine. He points out 
that amongst the three greatest Founders of Orders 
St. Dominic was in a certain manner absorbed in and 
represented by St. Augustine, since the Rule of the 
Friar Preachers was, as is known, an adaptation of the 
Rule of St. Augustine. Hence St. Dominic could, 
naturally not find a place among these Founders, whilst 
St. Francis could do so, as he was subject to no pre- 
ceding Rule and had derived his own Rule directly 
from the Law of Poverty in the Gospel. 

But more than this, according to the Lecturer, the 
soul of Dante, which was attracted above all things 
by doctrine and controversy, must have felt itself 
nearer to the “‘ Cherubic light,” which is the Dominican 
virtue, than to the ‘“‘ Seraphic ardour,” the Franciscan 
virtue. It is certain that no joy was to him equal to 
that of having been able to converse in Heaven with 
the Dominican St. Thomas and to have been by him 
“cotanto gloriosamente accolto.” And his Beatrice 
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St. Dominic and Dante 


herself, in whose ardent spiritualization Franciscan 
influence may be recognized, was adapted by him to 
the purely Dominican office of becoming the symbol 
of theological science. 

“ T imagine that if Dante had been able to return to 
Florence, to receive the laurel crown in his own ‘ bel 
San Giovanni,’ ‘ where the espousals were completed 
at the sacred font between himself and the Faith,’ I 
imagine that he would have come to kneel once more 
in Santa Maria Novella, where he had to a certain 
extent in his turn obtained from Dominic Guzman 
and his followers ‘ licence to combat for the Truth 
against the erring world.’ So great was his gratitude 
to the Masters who had taught him, so great, amidst 
his proud partisanship, the final and complete humility 
which made him rejoice in feeling inferior to the 
saints. Nor did he ever compare his own glory, human 
glory— a breath of wind that cometh, now ‘coms here 
and now from there, and changes its name because it 
changes its direction,’ with the glory of the Blessed in 
Heaven, for whom ‘ the light with which your sub- 
stance is clothed will remain with you eternally as now 
it is.’ ” 

“Oh for another della Robbia like to him, who so 
inimitably represented the actual embrace of St. 
Francis and St. Dominic! He should represent the 
symbolical embrace between St. Dominic and Dante, 
both benefited and benefiting. . . .” 


Louis CHARLES, BISHOP OF SALFORD. 











A MEDIEVAL EXPERIMENT IN 
REUNION 


HE medieval mind was always fertile in experi- 
ment. It had all the freshness of a new age that 
was ceaselessly driven by new circumstances to adapt 
the fashions of Christendom to conditions violently 
alien. The restless constitution-making in England, 
the long experiment in liberty that marks the line of 
Plantagenet, is part of the same effort ; and it is no 
less visible in the disorderly histories of Florence and 
Venice. The Cathedrals are one expression of it, 
the Guilds another, and the Crusades flung valiantly 
abroad the same temper of adventure, the same daring 
that would risk defeat or even face certain failure. 

As the central force of Christendom the Papacy 
was peculiarly subject to the same romantic influence, 
as the stories of Hildebrand and of Innocent III 
abundantly prove. John XXII with his curious career 
as theologian, as politician, as apostle, is another 
instance. The greatest foreign missioner of the line 
of Pontiffs since the days of Peter, he bears witness 
in the magnificence of his ideals and his unconquerable 
hopefulness to the same indomitable spirit. To his 
hand the Orders of Friars, particularly the Dominicans 
and the Franciscans, were the most fitted and best 
used instruments. It will be sufficient to quote the 
opening words of his Bull of 1318 to the Dominican 
Order, to show how tremendously alive the Church had 
become, both in head and members, to the need of 
Catholic propaganda. The Bull is addressed to “ our 
beloved sons, the Friar Preachers in the lands of 
the Saracens, Pagans, Greeks, Bulgars, Tartars, Alani, 
Gazaenes, Goths, Ruthenians, Jacobites, Nubians, 
Nestorians, Georgians, Armenians, Indians, Macolites, 
and other unbelieving nations in the East and North.” 
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A Medieval Experiment in Reunion 


Naturally some of the peoples mentioned in the above 
list whom the Dominicans were hoping to win to 
Christ, were heathens, but the greater number of 
names quoted were of Christian nations that had 
lapsed from unity with the Holy See. 

We propose here to show how in one particular 
instance the Friar Preachers proceeded to deal with 
a Christian body that had lapsed, and how their strange 
experiment startlingly succeeded. The instance chosen 
is that of the Armenians. 

Here their worker was Bartholomew of Bologna, 
who after some years of missionary labour in Persia 
was consecrated Bishop of Maraga in the new hierarchy 
established there by Pope John XXII. His reputation 
and that of his friar companions, whose preaching 
in the Persian tongue seems to have been exceptionally 
successful, stirred the peoples even in the neighbouring 
countries and considerably influenced a certain Abbot 
in Cherna in Armenia who heard of these things and 
long pondered over them. But he shall tell his own 
tale. Writing in 1333, he says :-— 


“It happened that coming on purpose to the town 
of Maraga, distant thirty-six miles from the great 
city of Tauris, I found there the Lord, Friar Bar- 
tholomew, of the Order of Preachers of St. Dominic, 
a man whose holiness of life was most evident. With 
him I stayed eighteen months, like a parched stag 
drinking in the waters of his wisdom, until using the 
Persian tongue as our intermediary, I eventually 
translated from Latin into Armenian a book on the 
Seven Sacraments and several other treatises, all of 
which strengthened my resolve to be admitted to union 
with the Holy Roman Church. But then, knowing well 
that I ought to labour and study not for my own 
salvation only, but for that of all my brethren, I was 
rather depressed till I made up my mind to bring the 
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above-mentioned Lord, Friar Bartholomew, to the town 
of Cherna, where quite a number of Armenian Abbots, 
old schoolfellows of mine, were gathered together. 
Among them were Abbot Macarius of Ozzuopa, 
Abbot James of Cherna, Abbot Hairabiet of Seven 
Springs, Abbot John of Zuan, Abbot Simeon of Pasus, 
Abbot Nierses of the Province of Tarsus, Abbot 
Arracchial of Eal of the Province of Artazun, Abbot 
Gregory of Abragon, Abbots Constantine and John 
of the Province of Clesvan, Abbot Simeon of the 
Province of Holy Cross, and many others whose names 
are written in the Book of Life. These then, who 
almost all afterwards became Bishops, in their own 
names and in the names of their respective monasteries 
and provinces, swore obedience to the Roman Pontiff. 
At once then we began to preach through all Armenia 
that reunion with the Holy Roman Church was neces- 
sary for salvation. On this account, therefore, through 
the grace of God, our Congregation of Uniates in- 
creased, and the number of the faithful daily grew; 
indeed, the more we were confirmed in faith and the 
more books we translated from the Latin, the clearer 
grew our minds and the more evident to us was the 
old defection of our nation. In the end, seeing that 
we could really boast little more than the possession 
of the Christian name, we, who had thought of insisting 
on conditions before reunion, were shamed into silence. 
. . . Three years after this Union had been effected, died 
Bartholomew, the man of God, our master and good 
shepherd, whose holiness was equalled by his wisdom 
and whose vast labours equalled both. After his 
death, the number of the Faithful increased, and so 
likewise did our troubles and difficulties.” 

The helpers of the Bishop in this labour of con- 
version were chiefly Prior John of Florence, already 
named, the first Bishop of Tiflis in Georgia, and Friar 
John the Englishman. These translated into Armenian 
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the Summa contra Gentes of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
the Tertia Pars of the Summa Theologica, a Summa 
Conscientie, treatises on the Sacraments, the Psalter, 
the Rule of St. Augustine, and the Constitutions, 
Breviary and Missal of the Friar Preachers. 

It may seem strange that these last should have been 
translated at all, for one wonders why the Latin rite 
in the Dominican use should ever have been required 
by the Armenians. Still less one might suppose 
would the Dominican Constitutions, have interested 
anyone in Armenia, for not even yet has anyone 
attempted to translate them into English. But these 
Friars had their own romantic policy. They were 
dealing with a people to whom Christianity was 
familiar though negligently carried into life, who had 
been at one time in union with Rome, who had lapsed 
from that unity and who further were intimately 
conscious (or at least their spiritual leaders were) 
of the destructive result of that lapse. It was a problem 
in reunion ; and it was met by the Dominicans with the 
apparently impractical solution of inducing a religious 
group of Basilian monks to become Dominicans, or 
at least to be affiliated to the Order. A curious plan, 
surely! but curiously successful. The monks were 
formed into the Order of Uniates of St. Gregory the 
Illuminator, followed the Rule of St. Augustine, and 
adopted the Dominican Constitutions. They even 
wore the Dominican habit, except that (presumably 
because they were monks and therefore not necessaril 
in priests’ orders) their scapular and hood were Siosk 
like that of the Dominican lay-brothers. The date 
at which all this took place is rather uncertain. But 
we find John of Armenia in England in 1342 when 
Edward III gave 55s. 4d. to him and his companion 
Stephen of the Armenian Province of the Friar 
Preachers, who were both on pilgrimage to St. Thomas’s 
shrine at Canterbury. 
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But it will be better to continue the story once more 
in the words of Abbot John, who, after referring to the 
death of Bishop Bartholomew, proceeds as follows :— 


“Then I set out for the West and sought the kindly 
city of Rome, where I saw and heard much that 
strengthened my faith, and no less, as I think, profited 
the Holy Roman Church. I noticed not only that our 

eople had fallen from the true way of the Faith, 
but that our monks, too, had departed from the canons 
of the Fathers, having neither organization, rule, con- 
stitutions, chapters, nor vows of poverty and obedience, 
but each, engaged in trade or usury, went his own way, 
living without culture, lacking provincial and con- 
ventual assemblies, lacking superiors of Provinces, 
priors and visitors, that is, having no one to supervise 
the religious spirit of all, but allowing each to be ruled 
by his own desires. I saw, therefore, that all these 
things were perfectly observed by the Latins and wholly 
wanting to us, and I thought day and night how it 
would be possible to bring this reform of constitution 
and monastery into Armenia. On my return, therefore, 
from the West, I and my companions took vows to 
live religiously according to the Rule of St. Augustine 
and the Constitutions of St. Dominic, whom we took 
as our Father, as the Founder and beginner of our 
congregation. We made our vows then in the hands 
of a certain Lord, John, a Latin who had been sent 
by the Roman Pontiff as Bishop of Tiflis with full 
powers ; and I was myself elected by my brethren 
to be Provincial of our Order of Uniates in virtue of 
a faculty granted us by this Bishop.” (Fontana, 
Constitutiones S. Ord. Praed., Vol. Il, pp. 262, etc. 
Rome, 1655.) 

In a letter of his he gives further details of the 
story :— 


** Since it was the Friar Preachers of St. Dominic 
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who brought about our return to the true Faith and 
the reform of our monasticism, and since for these 
reasons our Congregation is based upon that Order, 
we ordain that these Brethren be held by us as our 
fathers, our founders and our teachers, that to them 
above all others should our Order show reverence, 
and that further without their instruction and counsel 
nothing should be originated among us nor without 
their presence should we ever hold our Chapters. 
Indeed, it should be our endeavour to have some of 
them resident always in our monasteries, holding 
the first place in them as our fathers. Finally, in all 
matters of Faith wherein there be any reason for doubt, 
until recourse can be had to the Holy See, we shall 
abide by their decision. And since our Order was 
particularly established to effect reunion with the Holy 
Roman Church, whence we get our name of the Order 
of the Uniates, therefore do we, with all reverence 
and love, accept our rule and constitutions from the 
said Holy Roman Church, the Mother of all Churches, 
as from the head, the beginning and end of every 
religious Order and Congregation. Let it be hers to 
deal with us as seems best to her.” (Fontana, Vol. II, 
p. 164.) 

The new Congregation applied to the Holy See 
for official recognition, and as soon as it had been 
granted, its priories spread over Armenia and Georgia 
to the shores of the Black Sea. They were so far 
organized as to have a House of Studies at Caffa. 
This Papal answer was contained in a Bull, dated 
January 31, 1356 (Bullarium Ordinis Praedicatorum, 
Vol. II, p. 246). We quote it almost in full :— 


“ Innocent, Bishop, Servant of the servants of God, 
to our well-loved brother, the Governor of the Brethren 
of Greater Armenia called Uniates and to the same 
Brethren, health and the apostolic blessing. Following 

T 
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the kindly custom of the Apostolic See, in imitation 
of the ways of the Supreme Shepherd, we desire the 
salvation of every soul and therefore gladly accede 
to the wishes of those who, brought back to the way 
of Truth and forsaking worldly pleasure for religious 
observance, strive in the spirit of humbleness to be 
free of the cares of this world, and to attain to the 
everlasting prize. Certainly do we agree to the petition 
you have made to us. Since, thanks to the preaching 
of some Friar Preachers sent by authority of our pre- 
decessor, John the twenty-second of happy memory, 
to preach the Gospel of the Lord in the districts of 
Greater Armenia, you were inspired by divine grace 
to leave your errors and to seek the true faith of Jesus 
Christ and unity with and obedience to the Holy 
Roman Church, and since, in order that you might 
flee from wordly vanities and find a surer way to God, 
you took upon yourselves the observance of religious 
life, and thenceforward have lived according to the 
Rule of St. Augustine and the Constitutions of the said 
Order of Preachers and have promised obedience to 
the Roman Pontiff, the Vicar of Jesus Christ, and to 
your Governor, and have made religious profession 
according to the same rule and constitutions and have 
followed the Divine Office by day and night and the 
other regulations of the said Friars of the Order of 
Preachers (except that you eat meat and possess 
revenues and properties in common), we hereby 
confirm these things ; and since you have built not 
a few monasteries and other ee places with 


churches, houses, cemeteries, towers and bells attached, 
and have bought others, and since in each of these 
monasteries there is a conventual Prior, elected by 
the Brethren or the greater part of them in each 


monastery, we — to you, Beloved Son and Governor, 


power in consultation with discreet brethren to confirm 
or cassate the said elections. Each year at Pentecost 
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A Medieval Experiment in Reunion 


let there be a General Chapter in which all faults 
and crimes are to be corrected, and Priors, if found 
negligent or in any grave matter deficient, to be 
removed from office and some of the more learned 
among you deputed to preach the Faith of Christ to 
those schismatics who are still in error. And if the 
Governor of the said Brethren die or be removed from 
office, and if another Governor be elected by the said 
Priors or by the greater part of them, let him become 
thereby Governor without needing to be confirmed 
by anyone and have charge of the spiritualities and 
temporalities of your said Brethren, just as has the 
Master of the said Order of Friar Preachers. 'There- 
fore at your request, in virtue of our apostolic authority, 
for the consolation of the Faithful in the same Greater 
Armenia and for the strengthening of the faith which 
you preach there, in order that others may be brought 
more readily to the said faith and religious life, we 
deign to give you licence to receive and profess the 
said rule and order of St. Augustine (so as to live 
according to these and to the said constitutions) and 
to possess the said monasteries and to acquire others 
and to dwell in them and to receive others to the same 
profession. Moreover, let the Master of the said 
Order of Friar Preachers for the time being, either 
in person or through a vicar, have power to visit, 
correct and reform your order whether in head or 
members. To none is it lawful to infringe or rashly 
dare to contradict this our grant, statute and order ; 
but if any so presume, let him know that he has incurred 
the wrath of God, and the anger of the Blessed Peter 
and Paul, His Apostles. Given at Avignon, two days 
before the Kalends of February in the fourth year of 
our Pontificate.” 


As a result the Uniate Brothers became a great 
centre of Catholic propaganda. But shortly after, 
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followed the “‘ conquering Turk” and the age-long 
tale of Armenian atrocities began. The result was 
the break-up of monastic observance. As late, how- 
ever, as March 6th, 1374, Pope Gregory XI forbade 
the Master-General of the Friar Preachers to receive 
into the First Order this Armenian group. They 
had been received into Corporate reunion ; and their 
whole value lay in the fact that they stood as a link 
between East and West. As Dominicans in their 
Constitutions, in habit, in fashion of thought and 
life, partly even in liturgy, they were bulwarks of 
Latin dogmatic faith ; yet they were still sufficiently 
Armenian in speech, in customs, in expression to 
be better apostles than the Dominicans themselves 
amongst the peoples of the Nearer East. But by the 
3rd of April, 1381, they had become through massacre 
so reduced in numbers and organisation that they 
were by pontifical decree allowed to join the Order 
of Preachers. 


“* Urban Bishop, the Servant of the servants of God, 
in perpetual memory thereof we purpose and gladly 
intend according as time and place allow to do what 
in us lies for the preservation and ordering of the 
Faith and the faithful. We know that in certain 
territories occupied by the heathen there are Brethren 
of the Order of Uniates, as they are called, approved 
by the apostolic authority of our predecessor Pope 
Innocent VI of happy memory, in which approbation 
our same predecessor determined and ordained that 
after the Brethren had made religious profession in the 
same order, our beloved son the Master of the Order 
of Friar Preachers for the time being, in person or 
by his vicar, should have the same power to visit, 
correct and reform the Order of Brethren Uniates 
both in head and members as he has over the said 
Order of Friar Preachers. Now, however, the said 
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A Medieval Experiment in Reunion 


Brethren Uniates have been despoiled by the heathen 
of their houses wherein they were wont to dwell, and 
are homeless, nor can they practise their due religious 
observance nor perform any pious exercises. Indeed, 
it has pained us to learn that they are driven to leave 
their monasteries and wander forth to the imminent 
peril of their souls, to the shame of religion and to the 
scandal of many. We, therefore, desiring to provide 
for these our children as promptly as may be (since 
this pertains to our pastoral office) wish and grant 
that whosoever from among the Brethren Uniates 
desires it, may pass over into the Order of Friar 
Preachers, may make profession therein and freely 
there remain ; and that the Master of the Order of 
Friar Preachers for the time being have power if need 
be to remove from his office and governorship our 
beloved son, the Governor of the said Order of 
Brethren Uniates, and that the confirmation of the 
election of the said Governor of the Brethren Uniates 
belongs to the same Master of the Friar Preachers— 
notwithstanding any apostolic constitutions, statutes 
or customs of the said Orders that may be contrary 
thereto and in spite of any oaths taken to observe the 
same. Given in Rome at St. Peter’s, on the third 
day before the Nones of April, in the third year of 
our pontificate.” 


But the absolute amalgamation of the two Orders 
only took place many years subsequently. We have 
grounds enough, therefore, for asking seriously whether 
this idea of a religious Order originally outside the 
Church and then in union with a Latin Order, under 
its presidency, sharing its privileges, adopting its 
dress and its curriculum of studies, its liturgy and its 
constitutions, be not after all the most practical way 
to secure an appropriate band of apostles for that 
ultimate reunion of Christian peoples which the world 
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desires. It would be a pretty experiment, reunion 
between such an Order coming to Rome yet left with 
as much of its older customs and autonomy as were 
compatible with the Faith, and an ancient religious 
Order of the Roman communion. Imagine such 
centres of active religious scattered through a country 
and whose dreams of reunion could be called too 
daring or too foolhardy? “In order to convert a 
church to Rome, convert one of its religious Orders 
and give it an active apostolate,” was the medieval 


solution of the problem of reunion, an original idea 
that once at least in great measure met with success. 


BEDE JARRETT, O.P. 


THE THOUGHT 


OME, lovely thought 
That shakes my spirit free, 
Whom I have sought 
And found, unknowingly, 
Whose whispered counsel guided me 
When I was lost and strengthened when I fought. 


VIVIENNE DAYRELL. 





“END OF EUROPE” LITERATURE 


ENERALIZATION about national or racial 

characteristics is a dangerous—if, for one’s 
leisure moments, rather fascinating—game, above all 
if played with no sense of humour. The Germans 
and their followers in this and other countries have 
cultivated the sport to a most tiresome degree. Very 
systematically and very solemnly they have con- 
structed a marvellously complete index of mental 
and spiritual characteristics, tabulating opposite each 
the particular race which, in their opinion, embodies 
those characteristics. ‘The game then consists in 
tracing, in the mixture of races inhabiting Europe 
since history began to be recorded, the proportion of 
this or that racial element and the precise intellectual, 
physical, or social characteristic for which it is held 
to be responsible. 

It is, of course, far removed from the intention 
of this essay to assert that there is nothing in anthro- 
pology, even in German anthropologists. ‘The question 
under discussion, which concerns the growth in Europe 
of our day, above all in Germany, of what may ” 
called an “‘end of Europe” literature—the reason 
why this has been introduced with this apparently 
irrelevant remark is that, in the first place, the methods 
of the German race-theorists will form a good object- 
lesson for use later on in this article ; second, because 
the writer wished to be above all suspicion in himself 
making a generalization concerning national char- 
acteristics. It is this—and it will be seen that it differs 
from German race-theories in being based, not on an 
entirely questionable assumption of racial elements 
in this or that nation, but on the proved and generally 
observed practice of representative German historians, 
philosophers, and scientists. In all three branches 
of learning, at least in the first and last, the Germans 
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have gained the reputation of being the devotees 
of impartial poe 9 the patient accumulators of 
facts, the unrivalled exponents of “‘ documentation,” 
and nothing but “ documentation.” The claim may 
be admitted ; innumerable volumes are in our libraries 
to justify it and extort our gratitude. But it is counter- 
balanced by the no less obvious truth that there is 
no country where preconceived ideas, personal feelings 
and self-consciousness—which is, after all, equivalent 
to a lack of humour—are allowed to have a greater 
influence on the interpretation of facts than in Ger- 
many. As a German psychologist might put it himself, 
objectivity in the collection of material is neutralized 
by subjectivity in the method of its use. 

Until Professor Einstein began to “ boom ”’ there 
was no book more talked of than Oswald Spengler’s 
Untergang des Abendlandes (“‘'The Decline of the 
West”), and even to-day the ideas embodied in it are 
unquestionably of greater influence on popular philos- 
ophy in Germany, particularly among the younger 
writers and the young men at the Universities, than 
the Special Theory of Relativity. For any accurate 
comparison we must go back to Haeckel’s Riddle of 
the Universe, which influenced the thought of the 
average man to a profound degree, hardly realized 
to-day, particularly in this country, where the materi- 
alist conception of evolution, as a popular self-assertive 
creed, is breathing its last, if it is not already dead. 
Now Spengler’s book, unless he brings out an abridg- 
ment of it—for it is bulky enough, although only 
the first volume has appeared—will hardly attain the 
enormous circulation of Haeckel’s sensational work. 
In compensation, however, Spengler has given his 
theories a more scientific flavour, an air of finality 
which appears to be derived from a thorough know- 
ledge of facts and a deep perception of their sig- 
nificance, This will make, and is making, the work 
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“* End of Europe’’ Literature 


attractive to educated men on whom the superficial 
doctrines of Haeckel left no impression whatever. _ 
A further factor in the situation is that subjectivity, 
already mentioned, to which Germans seem to be 
peculiarly liable. Just as the notorious Foundations 
of the Nineteenth Century of Houston Stewart Chamber- 
lain, in defiance of all scientific thought, genuine 
scholarship and sense. of the ludicrous, attained an 
enormous popularity and influence on the mind of 
the common people in Germany before. the war, for 
the simple reason that its central thesis, the supremacy 
of the Teuton, represented what Germany as a whole, 
from the Emperor downwards, wished to believe, 
so there can be little doubt that the vogue of Spengler- 
ism corresponds in some degree to what Germany 
believes for reasons quite the reverse of objective. 
The remark need not be held to apply to Spengler 
himself. His first volume, in which he states his 
thesis, was written in 1917, and thought out at least 
five years before. But the attention its ideas were 
given before the end of the war was insignificant as 
compared with what they have received since. And 
there can be little doubt, from a review of all the facts, 
that the cause of this lies in the circumstance that 
Germany lost the war and thus likes to encourage the 
belief in herself that European civilization is lost also. 
In the opening words of his Preface, Herr Spengler 
makes the claim that his is the first attempt to define 
the future course of history (Geschichte vorauszu- 
bestimmen). ‘This may well be true if he means that 
no one before him has attempted to encage historical 
development in a metaphysical formula of such 
mathematical rigidity. But if he means that his first 
basic idea is new, then the claim cannot be sustained 
fora moment. This idea is the familiar notion of 
cycles of civilization, that history is not to be regarded 
a a continuous record of events in chronological 
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order, but as the sum-total of a number of civilizations, 
all of which have their rise and fall, according to 
parallel and more or less uniform laws. Such a 
conception is admittedly recent ; it could not very 
well be formed, or at least worked out, until archzeology 
had made considerable progress—and archzolo 
is a late-comer among the sciences. The building-up 
of the theory was impossible so long as nothing was 
known of Egyptian, Cretan, Babylonian and Assyrian 
civilization, ys until these were studied there was 
nothing—except what little was known of the Far 
East—to upset the old dual idea of ancient or classical 
and modern or Western European civilization. In 
1911, Professor Flinders Petrie, in his little book 
Revolutions of Civilization, stated the thesis as regards 
past civilizations. But his concluding note on the 
future merely proposed one or two hypothetical 
questions ; it made no assertions, constructed no fresh 
theory, and whether Herr Spengler was acquainted 
with Professor Petrie’s book or not when he began 
to think out his own, he at least deserves the credit 
of carrying to its logical conclusion and supporting 
with a vast amount of facts the argument on which 
Professor Petrie’s book rests. 

This does not mean, however, that even the second 
basic idea of Herr Spengler’s book is entirely original. 
Cataclysmic literature is no new thing ; prophecies 
of ruin of our civilization have been known before. 
The “ Yellow Peril” scare let loose a great deal of 
imagining on these lines; certain of Mr. Wells's 
works were the imaginative expression of a whole 
school of thought. In the more strictly scientific 
category there was, in 1893, Dr. Charles Pearson's 
National Life and Character, the work of an Australian 
who was obsessed by the menace from China, of an 
observer who saw nothing but progressive weakening 
of national character from the growth of State Socialism, 
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of a pessimist who had convinced himself that the 
civilization of the West had, in most respects, reached 
the limits of the potentialities within itself and must 
therefore yield place to some other form of culture. 
Whether Herr Spengler was in any way influenced by 
this book it would be impossible to say without 
prolonged examination—a task we commend to German 
students in search of a subject for a doctoral disser- 
tation. All one can say from a cursory comparison 
is that there are one or two interesting parallels, 
as for example, where Dr. Pearson discusses the ex- 
haustion, in our present condition of civilization, 
of certain forms of literary art, such as the satire, 
the pastoral, the epic, and their replacement by jour- 
nalism and criticism. This is a point on which a 
great deal of emphasis is laid also ‘ Herr Spengler. 
In general, however, it is clear that the idea of an 
inevitable exhaustion of Western civilization was 
entertained long before the writing of Der Untergang 
des Abendlandes. 

The importance and the novelty of Herr Spengler’s 
book lies in the thoroughness, the “ ruthlessness,” 
the apparent exactitude of its presentation. He 
tabulates all the great civilizations, showing that the 
rise and fall of each was in accordance with identical 
laws, identifiable by the regular appearance of certain 
modes of thought, certain religious conceptions, certain 
artistic achievements. The formula to which he reduces 
them all is certainly impressive, not to say plausible. 
It may serve as an excellent mnemonic, may legi- 
timately suggest new and fruitful lines of historical 
research. But the critical reader will find it too 
mechanical, too “ convincing,” to accept without the 
strictest examination—like the conclusions of the 
self-complacent theorists who, by a combination of 
suggestio falsi and suppressio veri, used to account 
for all virtues or vices according to the presence 
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or absence of a Teutonic “ race-strain.” Only the 
reproduction of Herr Spengler’s scheme in full would 
show to what a pitch he hes carried his systematization ; 
a few specimen extracts must suffice. In the “ spring ” 
of civilization, then, he has classified, on the same 
level, the Veda mythology, the Greek Olympic myth, 
early Christianity until the year 300—this, surely 
most uncritically, in the Arabian cycle—and, for the 
Western cycle, German Catholicism. Corresponding 
to these, in the “summer” of the world, are the 
Upanishads, Dionysian religion, the Monophysite 
heresy, regarded by him as an “ awakening,” and the 
Reformation. In the same season, regarded from 
the point of view of mathematical concepts, there are, 
for ancient civilization, the Pythagoreans, for Arabic 
civilization, the development of indefinite numbers 
in the science of algebra, and, for the West, the 
theorems of Fermat, of Newton, Descartes, and 
Leibnitz. Euclid for the ancients and Gauss for the 
West represent the winter—both reached a point, 
in their respective spheres, beyond which no develop- 
ment can be foreseen. 

Herr Spengler will allow no escape from his system ; 
it is hedged about with analogies. Euclidean geometry 
is a reflection of the Greek conception of life as some- 
thing static ; so is Greek sculpture, Greek religion, 
the Appollinian soul, as Spengler calls it. The 
distinctive feature of Western civilization, so far as 
mathematical conceptions are concerned, is the idea 
of infinity. Hence are derived, in art, our romanticism, 
our Wagners; in social science, our vague, ethical 
Socialism ; in philosophy, our Hegelianism ; in religion, 
our restless materialism, never content with itself, 
the Faustian soul—to quote Spengler’s designation. 
The parallelism is carried to almost ludicrous lengths, 
as when Herr Spengler, in all solemnity, calls attention 
to the remarkable fact that the Crusades, the invention 
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of wheel-clocks and the beginning of the Romance 
style of architecture all came at the same time. ‘‘ Note 
the significant connection between the methods of 
measuring time and the structure of religious belief.” 
By sheer weight of detail Herr Spengler drives home 
his argument which is, in effect, that as all other 
civilizations yet discovered pursued a like course 
at all points, ending in a cul-de-sac from which there 
was no release but death and decay, so our own, 
paralleled in all respects with the civilizations of India, 
Greece, Rome and Arabia, has reached the same 
impasse. 

It is clear that Herr Spengler’s philosophical 
argument rests on a fundamental denial of the freedom 
of the will, and any serious criticism of his book 
would need to make this its starting-point. There 
is no space to attempt this here, still less to point out 
the historicla flaws, the inconsistencies and lacune in 
his system. Ex parte assertions which are later assumed 
to be axiomatic truth—the most common device of 
historical and scientific vulgarisateurs, particularly 
when they have a case to sustain—are abundant. 
We can leave their exposure to scholarship. What 
we would note in conclusion is the prevalence of the 
kind of historical, deterministic literature of which 
Der Untergang des Abendlandes is the most con- 
spicuous and important example. One of the leading 
younger German novelists, Carl Sternheim, has written 
a novel, Europa, which is a symbolical expression of 
the decline of Western European civilization. The 
economists seem to have been particularly affected 
by the idea, for reasons of their own. Mr. Keynes, 
in his Economic Consequences of the Peace, predicts 
the downfall of Europe and its subservience in all 
respects to the American Continent. Then there is 
M. Demangeon’s Declin de Jee ws published in 
1920, which finds the balance of civilization shifting— 
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in point of production, population and political power 
—to America and Japan. Most important of all is 
the Reisetagebuch eines Philosophen of Graf Hermann 
Keyserling, a “ travel-diary ” of great distinction of 
style, recording the philosopher’s journey through 
India and the Far East, from which he appears to 
expect the renewal of a world hitherto dominated 
by Western European habits of thought and modes of 
life. Herr Spengler has not yet indicated where, 
in his opinion, the new civilization-cycle will begin, 
Not in America, surely, for that is but the logical 
conclusion, the ultimate quintessential expression, 
of all that stamps Europe with the marks of decay. 
It is the common belief in Germany that Russia, 
with Siberia, and perhaps the Far East, is destined to 
give a new impulse. The problem is certainly not 
one the Catholic need shrink from. Rather he will 
approach it—he, alone among the philosophers— 
with what Herr Spengler does not hint at, namely, 
a remedy. It may be that, stripped of its crudities 
and fallacies, the central argument of Herr Spengler 
will have to be accepted. Certainly there is enough 
cause for practical pessimism in our own country 
to encourage at least a sympathy with many of Herr 
Spengler’s couclusions. There will always be this 
reservation, however: Western European civilization 
cannot die so long as it enshrines the Catholic faith. 
The popularization of this deduction may be the most 
important consequence of the circulation of De 
Untergang des Abendlandes and the literature it has 


called forth. 
A. W. G. RANDALL. 
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DANTE AND ST. PETER CELESTINE. 


HE purpose of this brief article is to show cause 

why the traditional identification of Pope 
Celestine V with “ him who made through cowardice 
the great refusal ” (Inf. iii, 60) should be abandoned, 
and Dante’s memory cleared from an act of 
impiety. 

The identification has no authority. It has, appar- 
ently, been repeated by commentators without any 
investigation, the only reason being Dante’s well- 
known hostility, on political grounds, to Boniface VIII, 
and the fact that Celestine’s abdication gave Benedetto 
Gaetano his opportunity. 

Dante himself gives us no clue whatsoever. In its 
absence we can only fall back upon probability. And 
probability is entirely against it. There is only 
one certain allusion to Boniface’s predecessor in the 
whole of his writings. It occurs in the remarkable 
story told by Count Guido da Montefeltro in Malebolge 
(Inf. xxvii, 105). Guido had counselled the taking 
of Penestrino by deceit on the strength of Boniface’s 
promise to absolve him from it. ‘‘ Heaven,” said the 
Pope, “can I both lock and unlock, as you know ; 
for twain are the keys, which my predecessor held 
not dear (non ebbe care). This is Dante’s only allusion 
to the hermit pope, and it has not a trace of anger or 
contempt. It was in an uncritical age, too,—an age 
which preferred Petrarch to Dante—that Alban Butler 
wrote the extraordinary footnote to his account of 
St. Peter Celestine (May 19). Petrarch himself, who 
in his De Vita Soltaria extols the saint as “a soul 
very perfect and free,” and rebuts the charge of 
vilitas animi which he supposes Dante to have made 
against him, confesses that he had not taken much notice 
of the Commedia. In short, no reason has ever been 
offered, apart from his avowed political hostility to 
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Boniface, why Dante should be supposed to have 
Celestine in his mind. 

But there are very weighty reasons against such 
a supposition. 

Let us remind ourselves, first, of the pathetic history 
of the holy hermit, Peter Moroni. He had been a 
secluded religious from his youth, and when he was 
seventy-three years old he was dragged from his 
convent in the Abruzzi and made Pope because the 
two powerful Houses of Colonna and Orsini had 
quarrelled for two and a half years over the vacant See. 
It was one of the cruellest deeds in Ecclesiastical 
History. He was consecrated, taking the name of 
Celestine V, on August 29, 1294. Four months later, 
on December 13, he resigned. For a year and a half 
afterwards he was made the sport of rival powers, 
who were afraid of popular feeling, and then the tired, | 
broken-hearted old man died, on May the rgth, 1296. 
Seventeen years later, in 1313, he was canonized by 
Clement V. His body lies in the Mother-Church, 
near Aquila, of the Celestinian Order that he founded, 
and many miracles wrought by him have been authen- 
ticated. 

Now let us read that part of the third Canto of the 
Inferno, in which the “ gran rifiuto ” passage occurs, 
remembering that it was written about the year 1316, 
that is to say, three years after Celestine’s canonization, 

Dante and Virgil have just entered the Gate of Hell, 
over which is inscribed “‘ All hope abandon ye who 
enter here,” and their ears are assailed by “‘ loud sighs 
and weeping and lamentations.” In the dim light 
Dante says he saw a whirling throng of innumerable 
shadowy figures. 

“** Master,’ I asked, ‘ what is this that I hear, and 
who are these so distraught with grief?’ And he 
answered, ‘ This way of misery keep now the sad souls 
of those who once lived without either praise or blame. 
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Dante and St. Peter Celestine 


Companions are they of that vile crew of the angels 
who were neither rebels nor faithful to God, but were 
for themselves alone. Heaven drove them out that 
her fair beauty might not be marred, and Hell will not 
receive them since it would have no glory from them.’ 
I asked, ‘ What is it makes them lament so grievously ?’ 
He answered, ‘ Very briefly will I tell you. They 
have no hope of death, and their blind life is so base 
that they envy every other lot. The world allows 
them no fame. Justice and mercy alike hold them in 
disdain. Speak no more of them, but look and pass 
by.’ And looking back I saw a banner that, whirling, 
ran so fast it seemed to me impatient of pause. Behind 
it came such a long procession of people that I never 
could have believed that Death had despoiled so many. 
When some among them I had recognized, I saw and 
knew the shade of him who made through cowardice 
the great refusal (vidi e conobli lombra di colui che 
fece per vilta lo gran rifiuto). Then I understood, and 
was assured that this was the party of the cowardly 
wretches (la setta dei cattivi) hateful to God and to 
His enemies.” 

The entire passage has been transcribed in order 
that the incongruity may be strongly felt and the 
conviction of improbability become irresistible. That 
Dante should have placed the holy Founder of the 
Celestinian Order amidst the cowardly crew of neutrals 
“ hateful to God and to His enemies ” seems impossible 
to conceive. That he should have had in his mind 
that holy monk os blameless life, of whose high and 
pure devotion to a life of prayer and penance he as a 
Catholic must have been cognizant, when he wrote 
“their blind life is so base that they envy every other 
lot” is incredible. And, above all, that he concealed 
beneath that scornful sentence a secret reference 
to one whom Holy Church had recently canonized ; 
that he could say of him, knowing perfectly well 
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that the Church had declared him to be a blessed 
Saint in Heaven to whom veneration must be paid 
and whose intercession might be implored, that he 
was among the company of those whom “ Heaven 
has driven out lest her fair beauty should be marred,” 
is unthinkable. Yet all this we must accept if the 
traditional identification is maintained. 

But Dante was a good Catholic, a theologian as 
well as a poet, and he knew better than to write 
contra fidem of a canonized saint. If that interpretation 
of his words had been understood by his contem- 
poraries he would, on that account, have incurred 
the immediate censure of Holy Church. Moreover, 
if it had been so, he would have been denounced 
by the people of Italy, who were devoted to the memory 
of the holy man whom the Church had raised to its 
altars. For the sake, therefore, of Dante’s reputation 
as a good Catholic the traditional identification should 
be abandoned. 

Dante has more than once purposely mystified the 
readers of the Commedia. He loved to draw a veil 
over his dark sayings, and leave us to sharpen our wits 
to penetrate his meaning. But in this case his secret 
has died with him. No one will ever know the name 
of him whom he thus branded with eternal infamy. 
Nor shall we ever learn what his Great Refusal was. 

Perhaps there was a reason. For it must be noticed 
that Dante and Virgil reserve their deepest scorn 
and contempt for these cowards and neutrals in the 
ante-chamber of Hell. They are not actually in Hell, 
for even Hell will not receive them. (Né lo profondo 
inferno gli riceve.) Mercy and Justice alike spurn 
them. “Do not speak of them,” says Virgil, “ but 
look and pass by.” (Non ragioniam di lor, ma guarda 


e passa.) Elsewhere on their dark and dismal pilgrim- 
age downwards they are moved to pity and tears, 
for Francesca da Rimini’s fate, and Brunetto Latinis 
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unishment, and Count Ugolino’s doom, but here, 
on the threshold, they are scornfully silent. For these 
neutrals bear the curse of Meroz and the condemnation 
of the Laodiceans. “‘ Quia tepidus es, et nec frigidus, 
nec calidus, incipiam te evomere ex ore meo ” (Apoc. 
iii, 16). 

‘nt can understand, therefore, why Dante has 
covered with an impenetrable veil the name of the 
man, whom he says he saw and knew, who once made, 
through cowardice, the great refusal. 


JoHN FosTER MAKEPEACE. 


THE POOL OF BETHESDA 


RUE genius is too simple to be sad. 
Unlike a child who cries o’er broken toys, 
(The child who is a genius in his joys), 
The Poet is centripetally glad. 
He cannot grieve, for he discerns too well 
The salt of sorrow—that mysterious joy 
Which, in the fire of grief, is like th’ alloy 
That hardens silver in the crucible. 


For him the glooms on life’s sad pool are oft 

Troubled as by an Angel’s dippirig wing. 

He sees its ripple while he feels their sting ; 
Nay, while he waits, Bethesda’s surface soft 
Breaks into smiles, which re-produce aloft 

The face he sees up-smiling from the spring. 


OsBERT BURDETT. 





THE “ SUMMA” OF ST. THOMAS IN 
ENGLISH * 


ii is now eleven years since the publication of the 
first volume of the Summa Theologica of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, literally translated by Fathers of 
the English Dominican Province. ‘The contem- 
porary book-market hardly noticed the arrival of the 
stranger who modestly took his place amidst the 
*‘ recent books.”” Few of the buyers and sellers in the 


market suspected the toil and hope that had prepared 
this translation for its place on the already over- 
crowded mart of books in English. Still fewer, even 
of those, whose toil was thus realized, could have 
foreseen the success which welcomed the translation 
almost from the first. 

Daring, so great as to be akin to foolhardiness, had 


inspired the makers of the translation. Although the 
audience who might reasonably be expected to read 
and buy the translation was, if fit, yet few, the trans- 
lators printed an edition of two thousand. The 
edition proved, not too great, but too small. In some 
three years a new edition was needed; and wa 
delayed only by the stress of the Great War. Since 
then three other volumes have been exhausted. Up- 
wards of 20,000 copies have been sold. When it is 
remembered that this great sale is of a classic of the 
deepest philosophy po theology, our readers will see 
how the success of the venture has astonished even its 
most daring promoters. To them it has seemed that 
to have placed before their contemporaries, without 
one penny of endowment, and almost without adver- 
tisement, some twenty thousand volumes of the 


* The English translation of the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. In Seventeen Volumes. 8/- per Vol. (Burns, Oates & 
Washbourne, Ltd.) 
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The “‘ Summa”’ of St. Thomas in English 


Church’s classic of Scientific Theology is perhaps to 
have achieved one of the greatest literary feats in the 
modern English tongue. 

This success if alone would have been sufficient for 
men whose one aim was to place on the book-market 
a book that would sell. But the translators of the 
Summa were only accidentally interested in this 
financial side of their: work ; in so far as it was an 
index of the essential success which had inspired their 
hopes. As one of those, indeed as one of the least of 
those who had a hand in preparing the translation, I 
may be allowed to sketch out the aim of the trans- 
lators. 

In the first place they did not wish that the trans- 
lation should rival the original. The Editor of the 
first volume (the late Fr. Wilfrid Lescher, O.P.) 
wrote, ““Our aim in this translation is to induce 
readers to become students of St. Thomas ” (p. Ixxx). 
Far from wishing the translation to compete with the 
original the translators wished and foresaw that it 
would help the original. Even in their most daring 
moods they never imagined that a masterpiece would 
be of less value than a copy. Indeed they felt that the 
more widespread the copies became, the more would 
the masterpiece be valued. 

Another subtle reason for the translation akin to 
this was that the Summa was a masterpiece, like the 
Republic of Plato, or the Ethics of Aristotle. Now 
these masterpieces had been translated into English. 
Indeed they had been again and again translated into 
English. The ready acceptance of these translations 
— the translators of the Summa from any 
elaborate apology for their hardihood. 

Another reason lay at the back of their thought. 
To them it seemed, and still seems, that a “clear 
literal translation ” into the common speech of men 
is for most men almost of the nature of a commentary. 
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The translators were of those who think that not even 
the most accomplished master of the original lan- 
guages of the Bible is dispensed from reading the Bible 
in his native tongue. ‘The parables of our Blessed 
Lord are sublime in the original language of the 
gospellers. But who has not felt new depths of mean- 
ing when reading in his own tongue, “ I am the Good 
Shepherd ”? ‘The translators of the Summa felt, 
therefore, that their English translation would serve as 
a commentary on the original Latin even for those who 
could read it easily in Latin. 

But an additional reason for the English translation 
was the fact that many readers qualified to understand 
much of the thought of the Summa could not under- 
stand it easily or at all in any but their mother-tongue. 
For them a clear and literal translation became a 
necessity. There seems no doubt that many of them 
to whom the Latin of St. Thomas was practically a 
closed book, have found in the translation a key to 
unlock what would otherwise have remained closed. 

One of the main reasons for the enterprise of trans- 
lation was the desire to provide some basis for the dis- 
cussion of the ultimates of human thought. Almost 
all discussions carried on to-day about what is most 
important to discuss are futile through lack of a 
common language. There is, to be sure, a common 
stock of words inherited from our grandparents. 
But though the spelling and sound of these words 
have changed through the centuries, they have been 
almost stationary when compared with the changes of 
meaning. How differently do men use words such as 
faith, reason, justice, cause, object, end, principle, act, 
motion, world, grace, love, incarnation, substance. Yet 
these are the very necessaries of thought. Now even 
when words are taken in a fixed or agreed meaning, it 
is difficult for men to agree about the reasoned conse- 
quences of these words and their meaning. But dis- 
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ment becomes something more than a by- 
product of discussion when men begin to discuss words 
to which each disputant gives his own meaning. The 
author of Alice in Wonderland was tragically diagnosing 
one of our most deadly mental diseases when he made 
one of his characters say, “I can make a word mean 
anything I like.” 

e translators of the Summa, filled with the horrors 
of this shambles of thought, had a hope that their 
work might serve to standardize the intellectual cur- 
rency of English-speaking thinkers for the next few 
centuries. As far as they could see, the unit of philo- 
sophical language is not set by any democracy or 
aristocracy of thinkers. It is largely the work of some 
accepted sovereign of thought. Just as the king’s 
fore-arm, or ell, became the living standard of medieval 
uantitative measures, so does the thought and fore- 
thought of a king amongst thinkers become the 
standard of thought for centuries after his death. It 
it not unlikely that if to-day a plebiscite of thinkers 
was taken on the philosopher whose words and mean- 
ings should be accepted as authentic and current, the 
majority would poll for the genius who incorporated 
Hebrew religion, Greek ethics and Roman law in his 
Summa Theologica. Behind the minds of the trans- 
lators was the noble quest to bring about a Reunion of 
Christendom by an attempt to disperse by an agreed 
vocabulary verbal confusions and disagreements whicd 
are still setting brother against brother. 

Another aim was supplementary to this attempt to 
standardize philosophical and theological language. 
It was felt that some kindred attempt should be made 
if not to standardize, at least to simplify methods of 
scientific thought and exposition. Plato, in his derision 
of the poets, suggested that if only their poetry was 
written in prose, men would see its worthlessness ! 
We are sufficiently lovers of good poetry to differ from 
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Plato ; or to agree with him only if he allows us to add 
that Poetry turned into prose is life turned into death ! 
But we accept his principle when applied to many of 
our modern books which purport to deal either with 
the philosophy or theology of human life. Authority, 
which is still throned in the mathematical and even in 
the biological sciences, is far to seek in modern philo- 
sophy and theology. Every writer has his own 
vocabulary and method. Glossaries, necessary for us 
to understand one writer, are worse than useless for 
another. There is no common method whereby we 
can clearly see what manner of thesis a writer supports 
and what are his supporting arguments. Our perplexed 
contemporaries would be not a little helped if, in the 
spirit of Plato’s advice to the poets, the thinkers would 
set down clearly their theories and would then add 
their arguments or proofs in some unrhetorical form. 
We are even naif enough to suggest that much of the 
rhetoric and obscurity of modern philosophical works 
would be the better for being compressed into a series 
of syllogisms. At any rate it would be all to the good 
if philosophers were to adopt some of the noble com- 
pression and restraint of the Summa, where nothing 
in the words, style, or structure of the great book 
delays the reader’s approach to the truth. In these 
days of steel-structured architecture there are lessons 
to learn from the century which allowed its “ Sainte 
Chapelle” to express its religious sentiment with 
something of the gossamer lightness of a cloud whilst 
the Summa was expressing its religious philosophy 
= the hard solidity of the mountain beneath the 
cloud. 

Perhaps the main motive for venturing to express 
the masterpiece of St. Thomas in the language of 
Shakespeare was the desire to make a people naturally 
religious acquainted with the only religious synthesis 
yet attempted or accomplished. We have elsewhere 
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said that a man’s philosophy is not something that he 
thinks, but everything that he thinks. Knowledge is 
merely knowledge whilst it is multiple ; it becomes 
philosophy only when it becomes one. The greater 
the unity, the greater the philosophy. If synthetic 
unity of thought is the test of truth, it was evident to 
the translators of the Summa how deeply the modern 
mind stood in need of being introduced to St. Thomas. 
Those of us who may be said to have spent a lifetime 
in the Summa whilst making no claim to have fathomed 
its depths, grow daily more and more amazed at its 
unity. Our experience thus verifies, as it were by 
personal recapitulation, the collective experience of 
seven centuries of thinkers which has not yet detected 
one inconsequence in the thought. The modern mind 
which more and more needs a centre of truth for 
its ever-widening circumference of discovered truths 
could not be offered a more timely gift than this vast 
synthesis of thought from which all new-found truths 
may radiate and to which for final valuation they must 
all return. 

It may be that a further objective aim, not con- 
sciously before the translators, has largely motived the 
translation. ‘To some of us it seems that the growing 
Industrialization of the English-speaking peoples may 
gradually destroy the human mind’s historic culture, 
which is so dominantly Greek in phraseology and 
thought. This destruction would not be complete 
until, under pressure of Industrialism, our historic 
universities became, in the biting phrase of Giordano 
Bruno, “ widows of sound learning.” There are not a 
few signs, enough for the weatherwise, that this 
destruction of culture is possible if not imminent. 
The thought and language of Socrates, Plato and 
Aristotle are threatened even in “the Home of 
Lost Causes”?! But the defeat may be arrested, and 
perhaps changed into victory by the wisdom of that 
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humble student of the Grecian trinity of thinkers, 
St. Thomas Aquinas, whose Summa has synthesized all 
that was best in the three languages, nailed with the 
Crucified to the Cross. 


VINCENT McNasp, O.P. 


LOURDES 


MID the deepening combat came a call : 
“Come thou apart, behold awhile and see 
The battle set, the certain victory, 
And know indeed that God is over all. 


“‘ Know thou and see the menace of the foe 
As broken foam on Peter’s steadfast rock, 
His seeming triumph but an idle mock, 
The mark ordain’d he may not overgo. 


“ Know thou and heed His unforsaking care, 
Poor weakling, of thyself and all thy ways, 

Who fashion’d thee and set thy term of days, 
Behold and mark and thou shalt not despair. 


“ And I, poor stumbling child, have care of thee. 
Can I forsake whom ne’er my Son forsook ? 

On thee at Lourdes a Mother’s smile shall look, 
And thou return to combat presently.” 


H. E. G. Rope. 
July, 1921. 
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THE PROBLEM OF YUGOSLAVIA — 


O free a country is one thing. To consolidate it 

is another. In some cases the latter task is 
more difficult. Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, now re- 
united after centuries of separation, are fusing so 
violently that intermittent sparks often threaten con- 

tion. Freedom, and the application of true 
Liberal principles have put an end to political murders 
once endemic in the Balkans (we find A nn nearer home 
nowadays), but discord and local jealousy prevail. 
Each branch of the race has found out that the other 
is far from perfect, and the disappointment is extreme. 
At first, quarrelling was conducted in best parliamentary 
style. 
Me You won the war,” said Croat to Serb, with 
hyperbolic magnanimity. ‘‘ We cannot forget the 
tremendous sacrifices you made. You are the first 
factor in our new State. You have great prestige and 
honour abroad. You are bound to dominate. There 
is little regard for us who are shoved altogether in the 
background.” 

“Flatterer!”’ retorted the Serb, disconcerted at 
having his chief arguments forestalled and finding his 
merits arrayed against him. ‘‘ Mine was but the rough 
work, and now it is your turn to shine. How can an 
uncouth soldier compete with you in the arts of peace ? 
You are immeasurably beyond us in the higher paths 
of civilization. Croat savants, artists, scientists are 
proficient in all we had no time to think about. Why 
should you dread being swamped by the handful of 
us extant after the war ? ” 

But the exchange of polite, bitter remarks soon 
gave een to envenomed diatribes, and the order of 
compliments was reversed. At the present moment 


opinion is sharply divided on the constitutional form 
of the new State. Serbs, in the main, advocate 
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centralism, while the Croats and Slovenes, after due 
deliberation, have come to the conclusion that federal- 
ism would best protect their separate interests. Unity, 
they say, cannot be produced by a stroke of the pen, 
between elements divergent in custom, tradition, and 
creed. They claim a large measure of autonomy in 
default of a Croat parliament. 

For the better comprehension of the problems now 
agitating the new Southern Slav State a glance at his- 
tory is necessary. The Slav tribes that settled in the 
Balkan Peninsula in the sixth century became Chris- 
tians in the ninth through the efforts of Saints Cyril 
and Methodius who are claimed as patrons alike by 
Catholic and Orthodox. At this time the schism was 
in its infancy and had not penetrated to the people 
who were concerned less with doctrine than ecclesiasti- 
cal disputes. 

Before the various tribes had found time to coalesce, 
the irruption of the Turks hindered unification and 
development. The brunt of the resistance offered to 
the invaders was borne by the Serbs, more immedi- 
ately exposed owing to their geographical position. 
Serbs were the last to submit to the Moslem yoke that 
Europe shamefully allowed to be imposed on Chris- 
tians of the South-East, as Serbia was the first to rise 
after five centuries of oppression. On the famous 
field of Kossovo her Emperor, knights, and the mass 
of her people died in a last superhuman effort to 
preserve soil, faith, and freedom. On that field, let 
it never be forgotten, were present large contingents 
of Croats, unconscious of racial or creed differences 
between them and their brethren. Rivalry and 
hostility were fomented at a later date by the German 
usurpers, glad to gather the routed Slavs into their 
Empire. In spite of wiles, threats, and periods of 
cruel repression, the Croats, under the Austrian Crown, 
maintained a distinct national entity and were finally 
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recognized as an individual kingdom, their vassalage 
being in many respects akin to Ireland under England. 

The great Serbian Empire, on the other hand, 
defeated and dismembered at Kossovo in 1389, sur- 
vived but a century and finally sank out of sight. 
Turkey reigned, and the hunted, tortured Christians 
had apparently accepted their fate of slaves and 
victims without hope of redress. The legends of 
Kossovo, however, were kept alive in the humble 
hidden homes of the despised ‘‘ rayahs,” and here, 
as elsewhere, the priests continued to nurture the 
secret flame of Faith. How fruitful was their work, 
how potent the mothers’ cradle-song was proved when 
the providential moment came for a Christian up- 
heaval. Never had the Austrian Empire made a move 
against the Turks without Serbs and Croats joining 
to support her. But the consequences of Austrian 
victories were so little beneficial to the Slavs that they 
finally bethought themselves of striving alone, and 
counting but on themselves for any amelioration of 
their sufferings. The insurrection of 1804 was the 
beginning of a long, determined struggle for emancipa- 
tion from Ottoman rule on the part of the Serbs, and 
the same period saw under the influence of Napoleon 
a movement by the Croats to assert their status in the 
formation of a State called Illyria, which was, however, 
short-lived. We must remember that the Croats had 
amore difficult enemy to deal with than the Serbs. 
Austria had the resources of civilization at her disposal 
to crush a subject-race, whereas Turkey had no policy 
beyond blind, ferocious repression and extermination. 
Serbia, by dint of hard fighting, was the first to wrest 
independence from her tyrants, and thenceforward 
the attraction towards her of the other Southern 
Slavs gradually increased until it culminated in the 
Pact of Corfu, signed on July 20, 1917, by the repre- 
sentatives of Serbia in exile, and those of Croatia still 
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under Austrian rule, but resolved to get free. Beyond 
the fact of reunion in one indivisible State, to be a 
kingdom with the Serbian dynasty, there was no 
further specific condition. A constituent assembly, 
composed of members of all the peoples concerned, 
elected by secret, universal ballot, was to decide on 
minor questions as soon as peace, crowned with 
victory, supervened. Serbia’s privileged position 
with the Allies made her easily, inevitably, the leader, 
and thus the Croats, relegated in the world councils 
to an inferior place, soon began to feel sore at having 
to refer to Serbia for all communications with other 
nations. They were not recognized as a separate people, 
notably by the French, whose passport service wrote 
them down as “ Serbs,” if they would be treated as 
friends and allies. Their réle in hastening the end of 
the war was overlooked. It was, nevertheless, not in- 
considerable. Without the surrender of the Slav 
regiments Italy’s boasted victory on the Piave would 
never have been won. Their attitude had reduced 
the Austro-Hungarian army to passivity and dis- 
organization before the triumphant entry of the 
Italians on Hapsburg territory. The 16th, 28th, 
53rd, and 78th Regiments, formed mainly of Croats, 
had thrown down their arms and set out for their 
homes, where a sullen opposition to the war had 
existed from the very outbreak of hostilities. The 
Croats had, moreover, formed a secret society under 
the Presidency of Mr. Drinkovic, which numbered 
16,000 members pledged to work for a united Yugo- 
slavia outside the Hapsburg Monarchy. The con- 
spirators were also in touch with Czechs and Poles 
affiliated and directed from the Central Committee 
of patriots at Zagreb. It is noteworthy that not one 
betrayer was found in this vast organization. 
Croatia was certainly ripe for independence when 
the Great Dual Empire fell asunder. Whether she 
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The Problem of Yugoslavia 


was ripe for cohesion to the rest of her kindred is 
another matter. Austrian intrigue had done much to 
sow dissension and inspire mutual distrust. Each 
branch of the Southern Slav people had been encour- 
aged to claim a particular individuality and hold aloof 
from the others. The Bosnians, for example, were 
told that they spoke the “‘ Bosnian ” tongue, in reality 
a perfect Serbian dialect, and the Croats were per- 
suaded that by fraternizing with the “ Serb schis- 
matics ” they would be false to their Catholic faith. 
Such fictitious barriers had indeed given way in the 
Balkan War when Serbia finally delivered all her 
Christian brethren from Islam misrule, and hastened, 
with due regard for the Catholics of Macedonia, to 
conclude a Concordat with the Holy See. But 
wounded pride, and a certain, not quite unjustifiable, 
misgiving still influenced a large section of the Croat 
population. It is less their absorption of Latin culture, 
as opposed to the Russo-Slav, than their custom of 
compromise, of carefully planned arrangements, their 
policy of mutual concession to wring desired measures 
of political justice, that hinders an understanding 
with Serbia. So often tricked and baffled by the 
Governments of Vienna and Budapest, they are suspici- 
ous of laws promulgated at Belgrade, and in spite of 
the participation of their own delegates, do not believe 
in the possibility of impartial administration. 

“Serbia was victorious. Serbia has the ear of the 
world. Serbia is strong and united within her own 
borders. She will never treat us as equals. We must 
try to maintain our particularist autonomy or consent 
to be swamped.” hus it will be seen that Yugo- 
slavia has, in a manner, her Ulster, and that grave 
internal difficulties succeed to the sanguinary struggle 
that brought liberty from external pressure. 

Serbia, in the past, had a wider and more daring 
vision. No pact with the Turks was aught but tem- 
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porary in her mind. She strained ceaselessly to 
complete emancipation, and when it was secured she 
turned her attention to the emancipation of the Croats 
and Slovenes. ‘Those who had suffered most, the 
cruelly downtrodden vassals of the Sultan, were the 
first to throw off the alien taint, to embrace a true spirit 
of democracy and invite others to join with them and 
share alike the blessings of democratic government. 

Serbia fears nothing from perfect equality in all 
things with the other branches of her race. She calls 
for uniform laws, for the abolition of past geographical 
frontiers, for a unique system of administration, for 
identical methods of education. Serbia calls out to 
her kin, to those she has freed by generously shedding 
her blood: “ Trust us! All we have won is at your 
service. Come and share the liberty we bought with 
a heavy price. Join up and help to form the State. 
Spend the forces you have accumulated in healing our 
wounds. reed your boasted civilization among 
— neglected brethren in Macedonia whence we 

ve routed the Turk but not yet effaced his trail. 
Consent to a partnership on equal terms and let the 
best win ! ” 

But the Croats view things differently. They are 
by no means sure that what suits Serbia would suit 
them. They had by degrees reached a modus vivendi 
with their German and Magy2r masters and are 
reluctant to part with certain tavours gained from 
these in order to merge in the full rush of the Serbian 
tide and risk their individuality. They want guaran- 
tees that Serbia shall not interfere in their local concerns. 
After deliverance from the alien oppressors so abhorred 
they dread possible domination by their own kin. 
Vainly the Croats have tried to prove that their policy 
of decentralization does not mean separatism. Owing 
to party divisions they had but a poor and wavering 
minority to support their revendications in the Con- 
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stituent Assembly. Autonomy for the several pro- 
yinces was opposed by the compact Serbian majority 
as being redolent of the Dual Empire whose device, 
“Divide et impera,” was pursued in the invention of 
a “ Bosnian ” people, and a “ Bosnian” tongue, and 
the fiction of a non-Serb State of Montenegro whose 
inhabitants should be called “‘ Montenegrins ! ” 

After having consistently refused to join the other 
Slavs and form a unity within the Hapsburg Empire, 
Serbia will neither relinquish her national dynasty 
nor allow herself to be isolated from the distinctly 
Serb provinces that claim union with her. In Croatia 
itself the number of Serbs would make a cleavage 
line difficult to determine. 

For the present the Serb vote has carried the day. 
The Centralistic form of Government has been voted, 
and with all due deference to Serbian assurances that 
it will not hamper provincial administration, and that 
itis the best means of producing true national solidarity, 
it behoves the Croats to rally and unite if they would 
preserve their privileges and enforce their principles 
within the new State. It is undeniable that neither 
Orthodox Serb nor free-thinking Croat are much 
concerned with the cause of religious education in 
schools. ‘That cause, rightly cherished by the Catholic 
Croat, can be better served by a strong Catholic Party, 
such as Croatia can furnish to the general parliament, 
than by autonomous exclusiveness. The Serbs invite 
criticism, opposition, and co-operation in the framing 
of the laws. Let Croats come forward and give it, 
thus influencing the destinies of fourteen and not six 
millions ; of Yugoslavia and not Croatia alone. 


E. CHRISTITCH. 





THE BLACKFRIARS AT OXFORD 


HEN a little band of Dominicans, led by Friar 
Gilbert de Fresney, arrived in Oxford on the 

feast of Our Lady’s Assumption, August the 15th, 
1221, the University was already rising to fame. Ox. 
ford, however, at that date was in no sense the rival of 
Paris. Her glory was yet to come—a glory to which 
the newly arrived friars were to contribute consider- 
ably. Oxford gave Gilbert and his brethren an 
enthusiastic welcome and in a short time they were 
able to erect a small convent and schools in the Jewry. 
Their fame spread, their numbers increased, and in 
less than three years they had outgrown their accommo- 
dation and were forced to seek a new and larger home. 
At the suggestion of King Henry III they chose for 
their new site a river-island in the south suburb of the 
town, outside the Water Gate in the parish of St. Ebbe.* 
The king himself owned this property, which he 
generously made over to the friars. And _ Isabel 
Bolbec de Vere, the widowed Countess of Oxford, 
undertook to build them a new priory. It is interest- 
ing to note that, fifty years later, another widowed 
Countess of Oxford, Alice de Vere, rebuilt the con- 
vent of the Dominicans in the sister University of 
Cambridge. Walter Mauclerk, Bishop of Carlisle and 
Treasurer of England, also proved a signal benefactor 
to the community amongst whom he entered as a novice 
in 1246. Countess Isabel died in 1245, a few months 
before the friars entered their new abode. Mauclerk 
died two years later, and both benefactors were buried 
in the choir. The new convent was built on a grand 
scale, but even so was evidently too small for the 
number of friars, hence we read of much additional 


* A memory of the old priory still survives in the Blackfriars Road at 
the end of Speedwell Street (formerly known as Preachers’ Land) in the 
parish of St. Ebbe. 
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The Blackfriars at Oxford 


building between the years a and 1300. When 
completed the priory was sufficiently extensive to 
accommodate a community of over one hundred. The 
number of brethren in 1305 is given as ninety-six. 
The nave of the great church, cut off, according to 
Dominican custom, from the choir, was the principal 
meeting-place for large assemblies. The “ Mad 
Parliament ’’ was held here in 1258, and in 1280 it 
was able to accommodate a General Chapter of the 
Order. Here, too, were held for many years the 
defensions or academic disputations. 

Space would not permit a full account of the the- 
ological work of the Oxford Dominicans during the 
three centuries of their existence, and we can only hope 
to give the merest outline. In 1212 St. Dominic led 
his newly joined companions to the Toulouse school to 
attend the lectures of an English doctor, Alexander of 
Stavensby, afterwards Bishop of Coventry and Lich- 
field (1224-1238). Gilbert, mindful of his father’s 
example, at once took his small band to Oxford, where 
they came to learn, but remained to teach. They set 
up a school staffed by men who had already taught 
for some years, either in Oxford or Paris, and had been 
drawn to the Order that made use of learning as its 
most powerful and effective means of carrying on a 
noble apostolate. 

The Dominicans at first had no distinctive phil- 
osophy. They were not the exponents of any school 
of thought peculiar to themselves. While their 
particular system of thought was in process of mould- 
ing they were dependent for their training on the 
teachers who flocked to their ranks. These, indeed, 
were men of renown, such as John of St. Giles, an 
Englishman teaching at Paris, Roland of Cremona, 
St. Raymund of Pefiafort, the greatest Canonist of 
his day, Alard, Chancellor of Oxford, who succeeded 
Fresney as Provincial, Robert Bacon and his friend, 
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Richard Fishacre, both professors at Oxford, and 
Robert Kilwardby of Paris and Oxford. These great 
doctors naturally impressed their own ideas on the 
thought of the Order. All of them in Philosophy were 
lowers of the Augustinian, or as it was called the 
Platonist school. But when the Order began to 
produce doctors of its own of an astounding originality 
of view, a reaction set in against the older school. 
Plato’s system, christianized by St. Augustine, had 
hitherto been the accepted philosophy of the School- 
men. So successful, however, were St. Thomas 
Aquinas and his master, Albertus Magnus, in making 
Aristotle’s Philosophy a vehicle of Christian thought 
that in a short time it won the allegiance of the 
greater number of students. A certain section, which 
included many Franciscans and a few Dominicans, set 
their faces against what they chose to consider a 
dangerous novelty. At the head of these stood the 
splendid, though rather forlorn, figure of Robert 

ilwardby, for many years the principal figure in 
Oxford life, and now, in 1272, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. He had become head of the Dominican school 
at Oxford in 1248, the year in which death robbed the 
friars of their two great doctors, Robert Bacon and 
Richard Fishacre. hese two teachers, assisted by 
three great clerks, John of St. Giles, Alard, ex-Chan- 
cellor and Provincial, and Simon de Bovill, Prior of 
the convent andChancellor of the University, had made 
the Preacher’s school the most brilliant in England. 
All these great men had passed away, and in 1272 
Kilwardby was left to foht alone, for although 


the English Dominicans remained loyal to him, the 

majority of their professors were ardent Thomists. On 

his elevation to Canterbury Kilwardby took advantage 

of his high place to enforce his views by means of 

provincial synods, ‘in which he condemned certain 

philosophical theories advocated by the Thomusts. 
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On his departure from England in 1278 to take his 
place in the Papal Curia as Cardinal Bishop of Porto, 
the vacant Primacy was given to the Franciscan, John 
Peckham, an opponent of St. Thomas. Perhaps to no 
one did the English Friar Preachers owe such a debt 
as to Kilwardby, who for years had been their out- 
standing professor, their beloved provincial, and as 
Archbishop their munificent benefactor. This debt 
of gratitude kept them silent during his reign, but 
when Peckham took up the cudgels the Dominicans 
soon showed that they would brook no bullying. 

The regent of their Oxford school, Richard ( Claypole, 
had vigorously opposed William de la Mare, a Fran- 
ciscan writer who had attacked Thomism. Arch- 
bishop Peckham held a meeting of bishops at Oxford 
in April, 1286, and condemned twelve propositions 
drawn from Claypole’s writings, concerning the unity 
of forms, one of the principal points in which the 
Aristotelians differed from the Platonists : whereupon 
the Provincial, William Hotham, boldly entered the 
synod, declared that neither that assembly nor any 
person other than the Roman Pontiff had any jursi- 
diction over the Friar Preachers, and appealed to the 
Holy See. Nicholas IV, himself a Franciscan, made 
peace by imposing silence on Claypole concerning a 
matter not yet dogmatically decided. Hotham, a man 
of great brilliance, was a doctor of Paris, a dignity 
obtained by very few, even in those days. He 
taught both at Oxford and Paris for many years, but 
was drawn away from his books to serve Edward I, 
whose favourite minister he became. Henceforward 
his life was spent in the difficult task of peace-making, 
arranging alliances, and going to and fro on embassies 
to Flanders, Scotland, France and Rome. Eventually 
in 1296 he was rewarded with the Archbishopric of 
Dublin : the probable offer of the Cardinal’s hat from 
Boniface VIII was anticipated by his death at Dijon 
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in 1299. His contemporary and fellow-Dominican, 
William of Macclesfield, received the Roman purple 
in 1303 for his defence of St. Thomas against William 
de la Mare and Henry of Ghent. 

The Dominican school at Oxford at the close of the 
thirteenth century was at the summit of its fame. In 
addition to Kilwardby and Macclesfield it produced 
two other Cardinals, Walter of Winterbourne (+ 1305) 
and Thomas de Jorz (ft 1 310). Friar Walter Jorz, 
brother of Thomas, and likewise professor in the 
Oxford convent, became Archbishop of Armagh in 
1307. Following the example of Albert the Great, 
Bishop of Ratisbon, he resigned his dignity in order 
to return to the schools. Amongst the other great 
doctors who taught here between 1250 and 1350 
mention may be made of three Provincials, Simon 
de Henton, who held office from 1254 to 1261, William 
of Southampton, 1272-1278, and Hugh of Manchester, 
1279-1282 ; but more illustrious than these were four 
celebrated professors, Henry of Ashbourne (f circa 
1280), Prior of the convent of Chester, justly con- 
sidered one of the greatest theologians of his time; 
Nicholas Trivet (f 1328), equally versed in history, 
theology, scripture, philosophy, and the classics; 
Thomas Walleys (t circa 1350), a theologian of the 
combative order, responsible for more than thirty 
folios on philosophy, Scripture, theology, and Sacred 
Eloquence ; and lastly, Robert Holcot, the “ Firm and 
Unwearied Doctor,” probably the greatest name in 
English Dominican learning, who abandoned the lecture 
hall to tend the sick stricken with the Black Death 
and fell a victim to his heroic charity in 1349. 

We have seen that in the beginning the Dominicans 
were gladly welcomed by the University authorities, 
some of whom joined their ranks. The friars them- 
selves were often called to high office in the University. 
Undoubtedly it was owing to their great success 
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that in the early part of the fourteenth century jealousies 
and quarrels arose between them and the secular 
schools. The chief cause of dispute was the question 
of academic degrees. In 1311 the Dominicans drew 
up a list of grievances, of which the three following 
were the chief : 

Firstly, they objected to the statute which required 
each student to graduate in Arts before taking his 
theological degree. This enactment had long been a 
cause of annoyance both to the Preachers and Minors, 
and although the University authorities had provided 
for dispensations from this rule, a dispensation re- 
quired the unanimous consent of the master regents. 

The second objection was against the law which 
forbade any to lecture exegetically on the Bible unless 
he had previously lectured on the Sentences of Peter 
Lombard. 

The third grievance was that the University had re- 
moved the disputations or defensions for the doctorate 
from the Dominican Church to that of St. Mary’s. 

After a great deal of ill-feeling had been stirred up 
on both sides, the friars appealed to Rome. The result 
was a compromise which slightly favoured the Uni- 
versity. The two statutes were to remain in force, but 
dispensations could still be granted. In the event of 
such graces being refused each objector had to state 
his reasons, and if these were found insufficient the 
dispensation was held to be granted ipso facto. It 
was also decided that each new Bachelor in Divinity 
was to preach one sermon in the Dominican Church. 
This was the official conclusion of the' dispute. In 
reality the quarrel dragged on for at least another 
century, and frequently the king was called in to 
protect the friars. Royalty was always on the Domini- 
can side, and all the Plantagenets and the first two 
Lancastrians chose their confessors and often their 
ministers from the Order. 
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One great crisis, however, brought the friars and 
the University into close touch with each other ; this 
was the rise of Lollardy. During this period the 
Dominicans came to the fore as stout champions of 
the faith. The condemnation of Wycliffe’s errors 
took place in 1382 at Blackfriars, London, where 
assembled the chief theologians of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. The Oxford Blackfriars produced at this 
time some of their best-known doctors. To mention 
only a few we can instance William Andrew, Bishop 
of Meath, and Master of the Sacred Palace under 
Urban VI; Bishop Bottlesham of Rochester ; Bishop 
John Gilbert of Hereford, who was twice Lord High 
Treasurer of England; Bishop John Deping of 
Waterford ; William Siward, Provincial and Royal 
Confessor ; John Bromyard, Professor at Oxford and 
Chancellor of Cambridge ; Thomas Palmer, Prior of 
London and later Provincial; and Roger Dymoke, 
Prior of Boston, whose reply to the Lollards was 
presented in full Parliament to King Richard II. 

The spread of Lollardy certainly brought out every- 
thing that was best in the intellectually vigorous 
Dominican Order, and even if the late fourteenth 
century was not the heyday of their theological life 
it was undoubtedly the period of their greatest in- 
fluence in the land. 

It has generally been stated that the Black Death 
caused a sad depletion in the ranks of the religious 
orders and a still more lamentable loss of moral tone. 
These statements are surely exaggerated. A dip into 
only one episcopal register of the time, that of Bishop 
Stretton. of Lichfield, gives the names of nearly one 
hundred Dominican friars who received orders during 
his episcopate (1260-1286), and these were from only 
six convents, Leicester, Warwick, Newcastle-under- 
Lyme, Derby, Chester, and Shrewsbury. These 
houses were by no means the largest of the fifty-four 
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which formed the English Province. It is important 
to notice that full interstices were kept between the 
reception of the different orders, for it demonstrates 
that, in the Midland diocese at least, candidates were 
not hurried on to the oo with insufficient 
knowledge, in order to fill up the gaps left in the 
ranks by the great plague. As regards the moral 
vigour of the Order we can but say that between 1360 
and 1400 no less than ten English dioceses, and a like 
number in Ireland, were confided to the care of the 
English Friar Preachers, whilst the Oxford convent 
alone produced thirty doctors of renown. Cambridge, 
too, fell not very far behind in the number of her 
eminent Dominican sons. 

With the passing of Lollardy the English Dominican 
school relapsed into silence until the great upheaval 
brought their work to an end; but even during a 
period of comparative obscurity the Oxford convent 
continued to furnish the Province with excellent 
Provincials, the schools with doctors of repute, the 
kings and queens with prudent confessors, and the 
Church with zealous prelates. Amongst the Pro- 
vincials who came from Oxford the two best known 
are John Payn (1473-1483), afterwards Bishop of 
Meath (1483-1501), and William Richford (1483-1495). 
Both were implicated in the political troubles of the 
early Tudors. Bishop Payn crowned Lambert Simnel 
at Dublin in 1487, but later made his peace with Hen 
VII, who made him Master of the Rolls in Ireland. 
Richford, not so fortunate, was condemned to death 
IN 1495 as an accomplice in the alleged conspiracy of 
poor Stanley, who having placed the crown on Henry’s 
head was deprived of his own head by the ungrateful 
monarch. Benefit of clergy saved Richford’s life. 
Luckily for him the king was the seventh, not the 
eighth, Henry. 

Several priors of Oxford were men of note during 
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the last century of Dominican history there. Walter 
of Willenhall (Staffordshire), prior in 1447, was 
chosen as one of the commissioners for the erection 
of the new schools endowed by Cardinal Beaufort. 
In 1459 he is mentioned as Provincial. John Howden, 

rior in 1510, was appointed Bishop of Sodor (and 

an) in 1523. John Hopton, Prior in 1530, was after- 
wards confessor to Queen Mary, and in 1554 was 
chosen Bishop of Norwich, the last Catholic to hold 
the See. He died in 1558. 

When the evil cloud of schism settled over England 
many of the Oxford friars fled the country, and when 
the end came only fourteen were left. These signed 
the deed of suppression in 1538, and withdrew into 
the ranks of the secular clergy. In the reign of Queen 
Mary (1553-1558) two Spanish Dominicans of no 
little renown in their day were sent to teach in Oxford. 
One was Peter de Soto, Pope Pius IV’s chief theologian 
at Trent, and Juan de Villagarcia. We find mention 
at the same date of a Dutch Dominican, Anthon 
Reschius, affiliated to the English Province, who too 
the degree of Bachelor in Divinity in 1558. In 
Elizabeth’s reign Thomas Heskins, a well-known 
Oxford scholar, joined the small remnant of English 
Dominicans, and in 1566 was appointed their superior 
with the title of Vicar-General. 

During this month of August, on the Feast of Our 
Lady’s Assumption, the seven-hundredth anniversary 
of their first arrival in Oxford, the foundations are being 
blessed of yet a third Dominican Priory at Oxford. 

The friars have the memories and associations of a 
glorious past to stimulate and inspire them. The 
glories of the future are the hopes of the present that 
the hand of God shall unfold. 


WaLTER GuMBLEY, O.P. 
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REVIEWS. 


MARRIAGE AND MOTHERHOOD. By Alice Lady Lovat witha 
preface by H. E. Cardinal Bourne. (B. O. & W.., 6s. net.) 
Amid the ever growing clamour of Montessori methods, 
self-development for children, Marie Stopes on birth control 


and children’s “ rights” generally, it is a relief to come 
across a book that deals with the upbringing of the child in 
a Catholic and therefore sane manner. Lady Lovat fully 
recognises that each child is a separate individual, but she 
also recognises that there are certain basic principles upon 
which all training of the young must be founded. Lacking 
these principles we shall only go on multiplying those 
uncontrolled egoists with whom we are but too familiar 
to-day. 

In the first part of the book Lady Lovat deals with the 
ideals of marriage and the Catholic standards of true happi- 
ness, but we think that Chapters VI and VII might easily 
have been omitted, being unnecessary in a book of this kind. 

For a mother, and in fact for anyone who has to do with 
children, Marriage and Motherhood can be recommended 
as a good and practical help in their work. The last four 
chapters dealing with the training of the body and the soul 
are especially valuable. Lady Lovat writes as a good 
Catholic and a sensible mother, a combination well fitted 
to qualify her to speak on these vital matters. H. B. 
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PoEMS: 1914-1919. By Maurice Baring. (Martin 
Secker, 6s. net.) 

In a book of twenty-four poems Maurice Baring 
has enriched us with real gems of song that are only 
the more precious because they are so few. He is the 
ee of colour and sound. He sings of the simple 

uman things, of the joys of life, of the joys of the 
hero’s death, of the far-reaching plains, the eternal 
hills, the blue skies, purple seas and silver twilights. 
The whole of life is a rich harmony that strikes eye 
and ear and sense. For the poet all the earth ripples 
with smiles. There is no problem of evil. One has 
only to look around and see the earth strewn with 
—_ or to listen to the trill of the nightingale or 

ear the sheep-bells tinkling on the hill. Even the 
war could not spoil this splendid, light-hearted vision 
of life. The poet can sing of Lord Lucas who was 
killed in an air fight as of one who went to a 


Swift Death aflame with offering supreme 
And mighty sacrifice, 

More than all mortal dream ; 

A soaring death, and near to Heaven’s gate ; 
Beneath the very walls of Paradise. 

Surely with soul elate, 

You heard the destined bullet as you flew, 
And surely your prophetic spirit knew 

That you had well deserved that shining fate. 


Life can never be grey for one who can call Death— 
just “‘ leaping the golden stile.” All his skies will be 
blue-tinted and the silver lining always more obvious 
than the cloud. He delights in “ all that joyous is 
and young and free.” In such optimistic vein and with 
such gay tints does he paint his landscapes of life. 
His pictures give us colour in exquisite profusion— 
— dawns and crimson sunsets, white harvest 

elds and purple seas. Yet in some bewitching way 
he manages to blend melody with his colours. He 
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ives us a picture shot with song. He paints landscapes, 

and then sets them to music. You can hear the lilt 
of the bees, the trilling song of the birds, the waving 
swish of the wheat in the breeze, the laughing lap of 
the surf ; you can feel the fresh fall of the rain, and 
are braced by the wind on the heath. He is an artist- 
poet who has wedded colour to music. Hell’s worst 
horror is to be cut off from music : 


The music that proud Lucifer in Hell 
Missed more than all the joys that he forwent. 


This love of music the poet celebrates especially in 
the three perfect sonnets, Beethoven, Wagner, and 
Mozart, the last of which (as well as another sonnet, 
Wounded) originally appeared in BLACKFRIARS. 

To yield to the temptation to quote would be to re- 
copy almost the whole volume ; but we cannot resist 


repeating his description of Venice as 


A bubble made of dew, 
A shell transfigured with the rainbow’s hue. 


The sonnet to Julian Grenfell we give in full as typical 
of Mr. Maurice Baring’s spirit and genius. 


Because of you we will be glad and gay, 
Remembering you, we will be brave and strong ; 
And hail the advent of each dangerous day, 

And meet the last adventure with a song. 

And, as you proudly gave your jewelled gift, 
We'll give our lesser offering with a smile, 

Nor falter on that path where, all too swift, 

You led the way and leapt the golden stile. 


Whether new paths, new heights to climb you find, 
Or gallop through the unfooted asphodel, 

We know you know we shall not lag behind, 

Nor halt to waste a moment on a fear ; 

And you will speed us onward with a cheer, 

And wave beyond the stars that all is well. 
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WHEN TURKEY WAS TURKEY. By Mary A. Poynter, 
(George Routledge & Sons, Ltd.) 


Mrs. Poynter has written a modest record of her life in 
Turkey before the war, and those who are interested in 
that country may be recommended to devote some idle 
half-hours to its perusal. She describes her garden on 
the Bosphorus and her trips in Asia Minor, and her pages 
will recall pleasant memories to many who have travelled 
in Turkish lands. One of the best chapters in the book 
is on the dogs of Constantinople—those innocuous and 
friendly creatures whose destruction was a blot on the 
escutcheon of the Young Turks. 

The authoress does not claim to be an authority on 
Near Eastern politics, and is creditably free from partisan- 
ship. For this reason, her observations of the historic 
events which she witnessed at Constantinople are not without 
value. She noted, for instance, the extraordinary popularity 
of the British in Turkey on the outbreak of the Revolution 
in 1908. ‘‘ The people are all looking to England and 
crying ‘ Vive l’Angleterre!’ ”’ she wroteon July 27 of that 
year ; and again on October 12 : “ The popularity of England 
is unbounded. There are friendly demonstrations before 
the Embassy, processions in the streets with big English 
flags held aloft, and enthusiastic pro-English articles in the 
Press.” A few months later, thanks to the egregious folly 
of our diplomatists (who disliked the Young Turks per- 
sonally, and could not see that they were the popular 
party and had come to stay), Great Britain had lost her 
opportunity and Germany was again in the ascendant. 

British Governments have a mysterious habit of falling 
completely under the influence of some individual foreigner, 
on whose behalf they cheerfully sacrifice our influence and 
our interests. After the Turkish Revolution we put all 
our money on the aged Grand Vizier, Kiamil Pasha, who 
had no following among the people ; we thereby antagonized 
the Young Turks and gave the Germans their opportunity. 
Ten years later our Prime Minister fell under the spell of 
the wizard Venizelos, and became so infatuated that he 
not only gave Greece an Empire which she could not hold, 
but deliberately secured for Great Britain the hatred of the 
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Moslem world, including nearly a hundred million of our 
own subjects. 

Mrs. Poynter could no doubt throw some light on the 
ineptitude of our Near Eastern diplomacy, but she has not 
done so. She dined frequently at the British Embassy, 
and her code is not that of Colonel Repington or Mrs. 


Asquith. L.B. 


LAMBETH AND ReEvuNION: An Interpretation of the 
Mind of the Lambeth Conference of 1920. By Frank 
Theodore Woods, Bishop of Peterborough, Episcopal 
Secretary of the Lambeth Conference, Frank Weston, 
Bishop of Zanzibar, Martin Linton Smith, Bishop of 
Hereford. (Soc. for Prom. Chris. Knowledge, pp. 115. 
Cloth 4s., paper 2s. 6d.) 


We were of those who, as a mere matter of private 
opinion, considered the Lambeth Conference as creating 
a new and hopeful spirit in the hard enterprise of Reunion. 
If we have somewhat delayed our review of this joint work 
of three of the most prominent Bishops of the Lambeth 
Conference it has been partly that we might test our private 
opinion by the unprejudiced solvent of time. 

Many lovers of Reunion have found in the twelvemonth 
since the Conference a brood of disappointments. That 
we, on the contrary, have found nothing disappointing 
or unexpected in men’s commentaries on the Conference 
may be the best commentary on the essential sanity and 
temperateness of our outlook. We were taken to be deceivers 
because we told the truth. We were suspected of fanaticism 
and disloyalty because truth awoke us to hope. 

“Lambeth and Reunion ”’ may be judged food for hope 
or despair by eyes that look on it from different planes 
or in different lights. There are phrases about our Holy 
Father, the successor of St. Peter, which make us wonder if 
the writers of them have read the Gospels, on their knees. 
There are false impressions which might make us despair 
of truth ever coming‘into its own. There are misstatements 
that seem to make the breach in the city walls wider or 
more hopeless than before. Thus the three Bishops write : 
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“The Uniate Churches keep their own customs and are in 
communion with the Pope. But their members are not 
allowed communion at Roman altars elsewhere.” Yet the 
three Bishops might be expected to know something of 
the Codex Juris Canonici, which is now the official law 
of the Latin Church. In this there is official sanction given 
to anyone who for the sake of devotion receives Holy 
Communion according to another rite. Thus a Latin 
can receive Holy Communion in a Uniate Eastern church 
and vice versa (Can. 866, §1). Again, Canon 823, § 2, allows 
a Latin priest to celebrate at the altar of a Uniate Eastem 
if he can find no Latin church, and vice versa. 

Yet in spite of much that makes despair possible, the 
book of the three Bishops is a substantial contribution 
to hope. They repeat the humble offer of willingness to 
“accept from Constantinople and Rome such a fom 
of commission or recognition as would make their ministry 
acceptable within these groups” (p. 60). They unsay 
much of the misunderstanding of three centuries in the 
words, ‘‘ We repent of our Church’s share in the treatment 
of the Tyburn martyrs, of Blessed John Fisher and Sir 
Thomas More. We would rejoice to be one in active fellovw- 
ship with those who have an irrefutable claim to share their 
glories” (p. 61). 

The Church, whose ministers spend a great part of their 
life dispensing God’s mercy to man’s oft-recurring sil 
in the Confessional knows that official despair, if it existed, 
would be an official sin against the Holy Ghost. No broken 
promises, no recurring habits, no treacheries are allowed 
to harden the priest into despair. He must almost blind 
himself to sins—even to his own!—that he may hop 
against hope. In the twelvemonth that separates us from 
the Lambeth Conference many regrettable things have been 
said and done. Yet by God’s grace we will do our best not 
to break the bruised reed nor quench the smouldering 
flax lest we may be found to be fighting against God. 


VINCENT McNABB. 
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